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Warren Keifer as speaker. The debates over the
tariff commission of 1882 and the Kelley tariff of
1883 presented him with the dilemma of choos-
ing either the path which led to national leader-
ship of his party or that which loyalty to his
state demanded. His decision to support protec-
tion led to his defeat for the speakership by John
G. Carlisle [g.-z/.], in caucus, in 1883. However,
this did not mean oblivion, for as chairman of
the appropriations committee he now entered
the period of his greatest power. The aid of a
faithful minority of his party and the powers
given him by the rules of 1880 and the Holman
amendment, enabled him practically to dictate
both appropriations and general legislation. He
held such complete sway during the Forty-eighth
Congress that his committee was stripped of a
portion of its power by the Forty-ninth. Even
so, he was able to cut down extravagances in the
various departments and continued to prevent
tariff legislation, despite the desires of a ma-
jority of his party. At the National Democratic
Convention of 1884 he successfully fought for a
non-committal tariff plank, and afterward con-
ducted a vigorous speaking campaign in the in-
dustrial states, where his word carried weight
with the factory workers.

During 1885-86, Randall worked in real har-
mony with President Cleveland, especially in the
attempts to repeal the silver-coinage laws.
Randall was then at the height of his power in
his home state, since he had been given control
of most of the federal patronage, largely because
of his friendship with Tilden and Manning, and
also because of his aid in nominating and elect-
ing Cleveland. But early in 1888 he suddenly
lost control of the Democratic organization in
Pennsylvania. Because of Randall's unwilling-
ness to acquiesce in Cleveland's tariff message
of December 1887, the President gave the power
of patronage to W. L. Scott and W. M. Singerly
(Cleveland Manuscripts). Though Randall still
kept his closest personal friends, his political
friends at home and in Congress now left him,
one by one. His physical energy, greatly re-
duced by cancer, was unequal to the task of hold-
ing- his forces in line. None the less, he kept at
his amazing schedule of long hours of work. His
high-pitched voice was still heard in attack on
the Republicans. He was still considered the
best informed man in Congress on the details of
governmental business, but his attachment to his
own manufacturing state had left him alone when
his party made "tariff for revenue only" a fun-
damental tenet of its political faith.

Randall died in Washington on Apr, 13, 1890,
and was buried in Philadelphia. On June 24,
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1851, he had married Fannie Agnes Ward,
daughter of Aaron Ward of Sing Sing:, N. Y., a
Democratic congressman of the Jackson era.
She, with their two daughters and son, survived
him.

[Some references to Randall are to be found in J. A,
Barnes, John G. Carlisle (1931) ; Allan Kevins, Graver
Cleveland (1932); W. A. Robinson, Thomas B. Reed
(j93o). The following works dealing with congres-
sional procedure contain sketches and references: D. S.
Alexander, Hist, and Procedure of the House of Rep-
resentatives (1916) ; M. P. Follett, The Speaker of the
House of Representatives (1896); H. B. Fuller, The
Speakers of the House (1909); A. C. Hinds, Hinds'
Precedents of the House of Representatives of the U.
S. (8 vols., 1907-08). The following collections contain
considerable Randall correspondence: Jeremiah Black
MSS., and Grover Cleveland MSS., Lib. of Cong.;
James Buchanan MSS., Pa. Hist. Soc.; Samuel J. Til-
dot MSS., N. Y. Pub. Lib. For genealogy, see G. K.
Ward, Andrew Wards and His Descendants, 1507-
10ro (1910). See also Memorial Addresses on the Life
and Character of Samuel J. Randall, 51 Cong., i sess.,
House Miscellaneous Doc. No. 265 (1891); obituary
in Public Ledger (Philadelphia), Apr. 14, 1890.]
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RANDALL, SAMUEL SIDWELL (May 27,
iSoo-June 3, 1881), educator, was born at Nor-
wich, Chenango County, N. Y., the son of Perez
and Betsey (Edmunds) Randall. Henry Stephens
Randall \_q.vJ] was his cousin. He was prepared
for college at the Oxford Academy and entered
Hamilton College in 1824, but he withdrew at
the end of his sophomore year to take up the
study of law in a law office at Norwich. Upon
his admission to the bar in 1830 he established
himself in practice in his native town. In May
1837 ke was appointed by the secretary of state,
then ex officio state superintendent of common
schools, as a clerk in the department of com-
mon schools. In 1841 he became general deputy
superintendent and held this office until 1846,
serving for a time within this period as acting"
superintendent when the office of secretary of
state was vacant He was a frequent contributor
to the District School Jcurnal and for a time its
editor. He wielded a strong influence upon the
administration of the common-school systetn.
His retirement from the department in 1846 was
due to ill health. He spent some time in the
South lecturing upon the subject of education
but he was recalled to his former position in
1849 and continued in it until Jan. i, 1852, when
he left to take an appointment in the War De-
partment at Washington. In 1851 the New York
legislature had authorized the governor to ap-
point a commissioner to embody in a single act
and to report to the legislature a common-school
code for the state. Randall received this ap-
pointment and made his report on Jan. i, 1852,
urging that the office of state superintendent be
separated from that of secretary of state; that a
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